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A RESUME 
By WiLuiaM R. Moore 


Two years ago, as a humble decora- 
tor, I helped organize this American 
Institute of Interior Decorators to which 
so many of the National Officers and 
Board — National 
Committees — the 
Chapter Boards and 
the lay members have 
given their devoted 
attention. When I 
survey in retrospect the 
results of their labors 

the unwavering in- 
terest with which they 
continue to pursue the 
arduous tasks involved 

I am amazed at 
their unflagging zeal 
and determination to 
carry this great work 
forward. 

I am very conscious 
of their record and so 
my friends, if you will but keep in 
mind their responsibilities—which re- 
sponsibilities should belong to each of 
us—yvou'll not neglect to buoy them 
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up in their efforts by your continued 
active interest which you have made 
so manifest by your attendance at this 
Conference. 

Plans succeed only 
on the basis of the 
henesty—the purpose- 
fulness and the unsel- 
fish service of those 
who work with them. 

This morning I 
would not say any- 
thing that may make 
you disappointed. 

In common with all 
business interests we 
have struggled 
through a time of dis- 
tress unknown in the 
annals of history. Yet 
we can smile—for the 
Institute has continued 
to move forward. 

It has been carried forward just as 
if the country had remained in the 
flush of its wealth and its full pocket- 
book. 
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True we have suffered the loss by 
resignation of several members, but we 
philosophize in the belief that most 
of these resignations have been pro- 
ferred for financial reasons and that 
few have been prompted through lack 
of interest—and we continue to receive 
new applications almost one for one 
for each resignation. 

When the Institute was projected 
the majority of decorators were still 
enjoying the fruits of their labors all 
unmindful of the dismal trying times 
which lay ahead. Yet my belief is 
that the enthusiasm for success is as 
strong today as ever and so I tell you 
that the final perfection of the Insti- 
tute’s achievement is no visionary mir- 
age—for you may take away its hopes, 
its ambitions, its aspirations for correc- 
tion of its ills, its trades annoyances 
— its personal grievances and it will 
still be worth-while in the friendly 
contact of its members. 

Its chief advantage and in fact the 
primary reason for its existence is to 
employ all available means to bring 
into existence and to maintain a full 
development of the unified interests 
of its membership. 

In the various endeavors as repre- 
sented by the arduous work of our na- 
tional committees, we must be con- 
scious of a continued advancement and 
improvement. 

After reviewing the work already 
done and the practical recommenda- 
tions already submitted by these na- 
tional committees, it should be appar- 
ent that in such matters and by such 
programs real progress has been made. 

We shall have reports from these 
committees which will give you a clear 
insight—a full understanding of their 
accomplishments to date. I am deeply 
impressed by their efforts and by their 
lack of ulterior motives in their labors 
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for our welfare and I would at this 
time witness to an expression of my 
own appreciation. You will bear with 
me I know if I dwell for a few mo- 
ments upon the work of each of these 
committees. 

In Trades Relations—We feel that 
the many conversations with the differ- 
ent groups representing trades interests 
have been a means toward a better un- 
derstanding—have had a tendency to 
arrest certain evidences of transgress.on 
which, while not perhaps critical in 
themselves, would at least have meant 
a bad prospect for our future relations 
in our hopes to preserve a right status 
in our business. 

The hopeful thing is that they are 
trying sincerely to settle all controver- 
cies,—generously realizing that these 
problems in many instances have arisen 
from the exigencies of these abnormal 
times when all business has been strug- 
gling for its very existence. 

In Publicity—Our interest has stead- 
ily moved forward in valorous endea- 
vor as attested by the enlarged and im- 
proved issues of our official publica- 
tion, The Decorators’ Digest and other 
endeavors to carry to the public the 
reason for the existence of the Amerti- 
can Institute of Interior Decorators. 

May I say the work of this Com- 
mittee is dependent upon the coopera- 
tion of each and every one of us. 

In Architectural Relations—We can- 
not but be impressed by the Scholarly 
reports of the Committee's investiga- 
tions and conversations and their ex- 
pressed intention to foster only a more 
friendly spirit of cooperation with the 
architects. 

Membership—the efforts of both the 
Chicago and New York groups have 
not wavered in their continuous en- 
deavor to seek out new members 
worthy to be of us—keeping more and 
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more in mind that quality rather than 
quantity must be our watchword and 
must be the slogan of our enrollment. 

Their national — district and state 
activities have been directed to meet 
the needs not only of a locality but of 
the entire country. 

Efforts have been made to avoid 
overlapping jurisdiction of local 
groups, but it is realized that some ar- 
rangements must be made to bring or- 
der—and outline some simple, work- 
able plan whereby the larger cities may 
operate as separate units or groups. 

The National Board has no adequate 
facilities for determining the character 
or the standing of applicants, or for 
checking up on the conduct of their 
businesses after applications are sub- 
mitted. 

The Chapter governments are equip- 
ped to do so and insofar as surveillance 
is feasible—the local and not national 
body will have to do so. 

It is our hope to give careful study 
and analysis of suggestions from all 
Chapters. 

Mistakes may have been made but 
we aim to avoid mistakes and to adopt 
those plans or suggestions which ex- 
perience or good judgment may prove 
workable. 

These plans are to be carried out as 
a compact between the various Chap- 
ters — ratified by the national body, 
whose duty it should be to act as a 
clearing house for all proposals of a 
constructive, helpful character which 
may eminate from the Chapter units. 

Naturally it is too much to expect 
the National Board to give ear or con- 
sideration to every little personal griev- 
ance or difficulty which may arise— 
such is not its function — but it will 
give ear and should have jurisdiction 
over all proposals or recommendations 
of practical worth as may be neces- 
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sary to build up, complete and main- 
tain a co-ordinated endeavor. 

This is not the time nor place to 
discuss these suggestions. My purpose 
in mentioning them is to point out 
that every plan — by whomever sug- 
gested—trests for its final success, in 
an organization such as ours, on the 
imagination—courage and resourceful- 
ness of the individual—and the good 
judgment of decision of its board. 

Finance—is our major problem at 
this time, and I must emphasize the 
fact that the Institute has suffered in 
common with all enterprise. We are 
entirely dependent on dues to carry on 
our work—and I hope my appeal may 
bear fruit. 

We are not unmindful of the tre- 
mendous problems of our members in 
their efforts to establish themselves on 
a sound basis of stability. 

For a year past we have tried to be 
very lenient as to the collection of dues 
because we are very sympathetic to the 
difficulties under which the members 
have labored. The Chapter treasurers 
were all instructed to extend this leni- 
ency to the members and the Institute 
has suffered in consequence. 

In troubled times many things are 
taken out and examined — many de- 
faults are overlooked which in normal 
times are left undisturbed—but the In- 
stitute cannot continue unless our 
members make a greater effort to 
promptly pay their dues. 

Are we not all in the same quanda- 
ry? Nor are we lacking in sympathy, 
but there are reasonable limits to this 
sentiment and the time approaches 
when insistence must dominate if we 
are to survive. 

The time is approaching when a 
more stringent attitude must be main- 
tained, not only as to dues collection, 
but as to the qualifications of member- 
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ship and to the status of the business 
of some of our present members, and 
a closer inspection of the eligibility 
of new applicants. 

Education—From the time of the in- 
ception of this organization one of my 
chief desires has been the formation 
of a committee on Education because 
I realize that in our endeavor to es- 
tablish the decorators on a firm basis 
whereby they may be placed in a posi- 
tion of trust, and merit the confidence 
of the architects and the crafts with 
whom we should work on an equal 
footing, as well as a very definite ap- 
peal and assurance to the public of 
our worth. 

We must give sincere attention to 
our qualifications as decorators and it 
is my pleasure to state that during 
these sessions I am hopeful that my 
desire may be fulfilled and that I shall 
be privileged to announce the person- 
nel of this Committee and that be- 
tween this time and the autumn, it 
will begin to function. 

One major thread of purpose 
emerges from all this discussion of 
panaceas for betterment of our busi- 
ness conditions, and that is the con- 
cept. If we are to have an ordered 
progress and advancement in our Insti- 
tute’s affairs, it must come from a 
more ordered conception of the re- 
sponsibilities of each individual mem- 
ber—and of a profound belief in the 
ability and the serious intent of those 
whom you elect to carry on this work 
and to meet the complex problems 
which arise. 

With that objective in mind and 
with a genuine individualistic evidence 
of patience and confidence, there is no 
limit, as times goes on, to what this 
Institute may accomplish. 

I am frequently asked, ‘““What will 
the Institute do for me?” It is human 








nature to view any problem in terms 
of its effect upon one’s particular in. 
terests or business—to ask of any or- 
ganization — “What will it do for 
me?” 

I believe that if you persist in main. 
taining that self-centered viewpoint— 
it will little avail you to belong to this 
Institute, but—if you will but consider 
your own welfare as a part of the 
whole—that if you vision your own 
self-interest as belonging to a good 
cause, then we shall achieve a well- 
rounded result and each individual 
will benefit in accord. 

The attainment of that objective de- 
pends upon your willingness to coop- 
erate with one another and with those 
you choose to guide the destinies of 
your association. 

I would assure you that you will 
have the sincerest cooperation of your 
Officers and of your Board of Govern- 
ors to your mutual advantage. 


Mr. Frank W. Richardson, President 
American Institute of Interior Decorators 
485 Madison Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Richardson: 

I am so impressed and so happy in the 
possession of the medal and particularly of 
the deep sentiment and the many expres 
sions of interest which accompanied its 
presentation, and of your very genuine evi- 
dence of friendship in your tender of the 
medal to me, that I would wish some ex- 
pression of my gratitude to go through you 
to the members at large. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM R. Moore 








A New York Member of the A.I. 
I.D. unintentionally left the confer- 
ence with the wrong Panama Hat. 
He would like to find the owner. 
Please notify the Decorators Digest, 
460 Park Ave., New York City, 
i 2 
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WILLIAM R. MOORE RECEIVES 
GOLD MEDAL 


At the second annual conference of 
the American Institute of Interior Dec- 
orators a gold medal was presented to 
Mr. William R. Moore, retiring Presi- 
dent, by the members at large. 


Mr. J. M. Swanson of New York 
City, noted sculptor, designed the 
medal. In seeking a symbol for the 
design for this medal, the artist bor- 
rowed from the classics and used the 
head of Minerva (Roman) also called 
Athena (Greek). Due to the fact of 
art and industries correlated in the ac- 
tivities of the American Institute and 
its members, this seemed appropriate. 


Minerva was the Goddess or Patron 
of the Arts, Industries and Science, es- 
pecially as applied to human comfort, 
culture and well being. Both the home 
and the state are enhanced and enno- 
bled by her and were under her spe- 
cial care. As a promoter of civiliza- 
tion, refinement and peace, she is usu- 
ally referred to as the Goddess of 
Wisdom. 


Minerva's helmet is symbolic of pro- 
tection and not of war or agression, 
symbolic of safety and the prevention 
of war, waste and destruction. The 
Greeks sometimes decorated the hel- 
met with the sphynx as well as the 
winged horse, Pegassus, when they 
wished to include in their symbolism 
the human riddle and its apparent in- 
solubility. The artist has used only the 
winged horse, used by the arts and 
artists, representing both the flight of 
fancy and high achievement, both in- 
spiration and successful performance. 


On the reverse side of the medal 
appears the following inscription: 
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Presented to William R. Moore 
First President, 1931-1933 
In recognition of Leadership—Loyalty 
—Counsel 





THE MEDALIST 


The man who conceived the design 
and executed the model in sculpture 
for the gold medal which was pre- 
sented to William R. Moore by the 
American Institute of Interior Deco- 
rators was Jonathan M. Swanson, 
whose studio is in Washington Square, 
New York City. Mr. Swanson was a 
Chicago boy. He grew up and went 
to school there and has pleasant mem- 
ories from the time spent at Lake View 
High School. He enjoyed the privil- 
eges of studying at the Chicago Art 
Institute under John Vanderpool at the 
time Lorado Taft was head of the 
sculpture department. Mr. Swanson 
also enjoyed the criticism in Thomas 
Wood Stevens’ class. 

Mr. Swanson has worked for many 
years (he says never mind how many) 
in many mediums until now when 
asked what sort of artist he is he an- 

(continued on page 30) 
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EDUCATION 


Editor’s Note: Mr. William A. Kimbel, New York City newly appointed chair. 


man of the Committee on Education. 


Resumé of speeches: 


Mr. Kimbel: The Committee on 
Education has only recently been ap- 
pointed. We cannot therefore report 
any concrete results. After giving the 
matter serious consideration and study- 
ing the scope of the work and assuring 
myself of the fact that certain mem- 
bers would assist in the work, I was 
willing to assume the chairmanship of 
this Committee. The scope of this 
work is unlimited in its possibilities. 
Education in one form or another is 
back of the solution of all our prob- 
lems. We will get nowhere with the 
architect until we have convinced him 
that we are trained and can work with 
him on the basis of ability. We can 
never sell our services to the client, 
in competition with the “bootleg’’ dec- 
orator, or the architect, unless we can 
convince the client that we have a 
service and a specialized training to 
render. In our trades relations we also 
go back to education as the basis of 
our ability to serve the committee— 
and the reason for our continued eco- 
nomic existence. 

I realize that we have a tremendous 
amount of work ahead of us. We can 
only be successful in this work if the 
Chapters assist the National Commit- 
tee on Education in developing a sound 
national program by giving us all in- 
formation regarding local schools and 
other educational facilities with sug- 
gestions as to how to proceed. 

In the study of eatin in this 


country and abroad, I have met no one 
who has done more in this direction 
than Mr. Henry G. Dowling, President 
of the Incorporated Institute of British 
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conducted this Forum on Education. 


Decorators. We are fortunate in hav- 
ing Mr. Dowling with us to give us 
his views and advice on the subject. 

Mr. Dowling: I have with me some 
papers which I hope you will circulate. 
They relate to our educational scheme. 
I could not do better than to pass these 
around and tell you first of all how we 
work in England. The decorator in 
England is different from the decorator 
in America, and the decorator in Lon- 
don is different from the decorator in 
the Provinces. 

I am able to speak with authority 
on the subject of education. Our ed- 
ucational scheme is supported by all 
authorities in the various industries 
whose products are of interest to deco- 
rators. Our educational scheme is also 
supported by the public. A lengthy re- 
port is to be issued on the subject and 
will be at your disposal. 

There are two classes of member- 
ship in our Institute, namely the As- 
sociates and the Fellows. Associates 
are admitted after passing a stiff ex- 
amination. Our membership scheme 
at present consists of examination tests. 
First, a preliminary examination on 
general knowledge; second, an inter- 
mediate examination which gives the 
applicant a choice of various questions 
and also includes the drawing of archi- 
tectural features, etc.; third, an ex- 
amination of architectural problems 
with drawings, paints and painting 
materials, landscape architecture, busi- 
ness methods and bookkeeping, draw- 
ings on anatomy, specified drawings 
of heraldic paintings, architectural 
schemes, lettering and pen writing and 
the specifications for actual building 
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work. The questions are taken from 
given textbooks on the above named 
subjects. In the final examination, a 
thesis is required which the candidate 
for membership must read before our 
Council as a training for public 
speaking. We want our men to be 
trained in this way so other young men 
will be interested in our examination 
scheme. 

(Mr. Dowling presented to us sev- 
eral leaflets regarding their educational 
program and examinations). 

When the candidate has taken his 
examinations and obtained his per- 
centage, he is duly initiated and then 
becomes an Associate in the Institute. 
He uses 1.B.D. very proudly. 

We have had a series of scholar- 
ships. Six years ago we made a drive 
because the educational program was 
in the process of reorganization and 
we collected £2000. We received these 
monies from the trades as they felt it 
was money well spent for advertising. 
You have more trades people than we 
have in England. I am sure most of 
the trades are farseeing enough to ap- 
preciate the value of the decorators to 
them. An educationat fund could be 
derived in that way, through an edu- 
cational fund from the trades. As an 
example, the General Electric Com- 
pany gave us two prizes. This was 
done for the younger decorators. We 
are giving a prize of 15 or 20 guineas 
for the best design submitted by archi- 
tects and decorators for a decorative 
scheme for an airport. The press have 
been interested and have given it much 
publicity. We have scores of press 
cuttings referring to the airport. We 
also give prizes to the Federations and 
Allied Trades. 

I am hoping to do something this 
year to receive from His Majesty, The 
King, our Royal Charter, so the In- 
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stitute will be known as the Royal In- 
stitute of British Decorators. It will 
mean a more rigid test for admittance. 

I do suggest that all members in 
your various Chapters first give impor- 
tance to this business of education. 

Quotations were then read from 
Harper's Weekly, 1857, which were 
pertinent to present day conditions, and 
from George Bernard Shaw, stating 
that all one’s energy should be put 
in one’s work, his desire being that 
while he lives he wishes to be of the 
utmost service to mankind. 

Mr. Rorimer: The Cleveland 
School of Art has given three travelling 
scholarships this past year. It has also 
given fifteen scholarships for students 
in Cleveland this past year. We have 
also arranged for twenty more scholar- 
ships in art. We have tried in Cleve- 
land to get the merchants to give 
scholarships. 

The great thing necessary for dec- 
orators is the training of the younger 
people. If they cannot afford to spend 
their time in schools during the day, 
there are night schools where they can 
get this training. Practical training 
with large firms has great educational 
value. In the Rorimer-Brooks Studios 
for several years we have conducted 
night schools where practical lectures 
are given to our employees and stu- 
dents by our head decorator, head fin- 
isher, head cabinet maker, etc., so all 
will get a practical knowledge. . 

The Chapters as a whole could ed- 
ucate the members. In England they 
are insisting on getting people of repu- 
tation based on knowledge. It will 
take time to do this in America. I have 
been interested in modern art for 
thirty-five years. We have looked to 
Europe for all our styles and decora- 
tion. 

(continued on page 32—col. 1) 
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Editor's Note: One of the interest- 
ing Forum subjects discussed under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Ernst C. von 
Ammon. Prominent speakers at the 
Forum were — Mr. Louis Rorimer, 
Cleveland; Mr. Roy Hall, Chicago; 
Mr. Hall is associated with the firm of 
Gilley, Penny, Hall & Co., and past 
President of the Illinois Manufactur- 
ers Cost Association. 


Resumé of speeches: 


Mr. Rorimer: One of the great 
essentials to me is that the dealer or 
decorator knows his business and is 
absolutely honest with the client. The 
one thing that the client wants is to 
have confidence in the knowledge of 
the person with whom he deals. If you 
have that knowledge and ability and 
you get the confidence of your client, 
that is the second thing that will aid 
your business and secure work for the 
decorator. If we “set our houses in 
order” there is nothing to fear. If we 
want to have a good standing with the 
— the first essential is to pay our 

ills. 


Mr. Von Ammon: I have always 
considered it extremely important and 
necessary for the decorator to main- 
tain a well run set of books in his of- 
fice which should be audited from time 
to time. To be able to handle a con- 
tract with the endless amount of de- 
tail involved and to handle it success- 
fully can only be done when there is 
a satisfactory and well thought out 
business plan. A good set of books 
and proper accountancy is therefore 
essential. 

Mr. Hall: Business problems are 
all fundamentally the same. First of 
all, get some business; secondly, col- 
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lect for it; and thirdly, try and make 
a profit. 

The business pertaining to your pro- 
fession and the business pertaining to 
architects, to design that which ap- 
peals in color, etc., is on the eve of 
one of the greatest impetuses we have 
ever known. There has never been so 
much individuality lurking in the 
background as there is today. The 
public are beginning to realize the im- 
portance and need for decorators and 
we are finding more and more the urge 
for individuality. 

The greatest thing in the world, to 
instill mew or a successful business, 
is confidence. You cannot imperson- 
alize anything that has the appeal to 
the artistic senses. We are hungry for 
creative genius and for atmosphere. It 
can only be accomplished by individual 
creative methods. 

Regarding associations, they are 
rapidly coming into their own, and 
they are important and constructive. 
The solving of arp ose essential to 
you as an individual decorator can be 
more efficiently solved through asso- 
ciations than individually. 


There are very few of you who are 
able to spend enough money to carry 
on anything like a successful advertis- 
ing campaign. I could visualize an 
advertising campaign that would sweep 
the country. This can be done by firms 
you would endorse, and they would be 
glad to pay. We are waking up to the 
fact that we must educate the public. 
You are overlooking the greatest op- 
portunity of advertising through your 
endorsing many of the firms you know 
and with whom you deal. 


The decorators are hard to work 


(continued on page 32—col. 2) 
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TOWARD THE NEW DAY 


Editor's Note: Mr. Ernst C. von 
Ammon presided at this forum. The 
speakers were Mr. William A. Kim- 
bel, New York; Mr. Paul R. Mac- 
Alister, New York. Resume of 
speeches of Mr. von Ammon and Mr. 
Kimbel. Mr. MacAlister’s speech 
given in full. 


Mr. Von Ammon: We are here to 
discuss a topic termed ‘Toward the 
New Day.” Will we continue to op- 
erate as we have in the past, in the 
capacity of professional advisors as 
well as merchandisers, or will we be 
engaged in the business of professional 
advisors solely? This is something we 
can hardly decide; it is something we 
will have to think about. We need 
to be prepared to face new conditions. 

We know that contemporary archi- 
tects are interested in decorating and 
furnishing as well as in the designing 
of textiles, rugs, etc. This new day to 
us means our future association with 
architects and the public, as well as 
what might survive ae the new wave 
of functionalism of architecture and 
decoration. What part will the deco- 
rator have in this picture? 


On the other hand, let us consider 
the problem of work which has not 
been in connection with the new archi- 
tecture. We, as merchandisers, have 
a problem to consider. The public 
have been educated somewhat through 
periodicals, films, etc. Can we suffi- 
ciently impress them with the fact that 
we can advise them as well as mer- 
chandise them? Is all they want pro- 
fessional advice? We must consider 
these thoughts in our plan for the fu- 
ture. I happen to agree with Mr. Ed- 
win Clark that out of this modern 
surge something saner is going to 
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grow. We are going back to the type 
of work that requires much in train- 
ing, background and ability. 

Mr. Kimbel: If I refer to my own 
business and my own interests, please 
understand that I do so because it is 
the only experience on which I can 
draw to illustrate my points. It has 
been most interesting to hear the va- 
rious discussions concerning the future 
of our profession and the many prob- 
lems which we now face. My firm of 
A. Kimbel & Son was established as 
long ago as 1852. Asa result, we have 
documents in our possession which 
show the tendencies and developments 
of past times. It is extremely interest- 
ing to go over these documents and to 
see that many of the problems which 
we are discussing to-day have been dis- 
cussed in past generations equally as 
seriously. I have documents which 
tend to prove that there is no future 
in the profession or business of interior 
decoration. The fact that these docu- 
ments were written by my grandfather 
and my father show how short-sighted 
we are in assuming that our present- 
day problems are permanent. As do 
our business problems so do also our 
style tendencies move in broad cycles 
of taste and interpretation. I was re- 
cently advised to purchase a book of 
old designs. On purusing this book, 
I was much surprised to note that 
many of the designs, while evidently 
old-fashioned in character, had the es- 
sentials of some of the vogues of re- 
cent years. For instance, some of these 
designs were almost exact interpreta- 
tions which could be used to-day of 
the classic white vogue which we see 
as being so prevalent at the moment. 
It was, of course, particularly interest- 
ing to me to find that these designs 
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were made by my great-grandfather in 
the year 1837. This shows how we re- 
vert to former style tendencies in the 
processes of evolution. 


There is no doubt in my mind that 
we face many changes in our methods 
of doing business. I am definitely con- 
vinced that while we may not be 
obliged to work on a fee basis, we 
shall at least have to adopt a profes- 
sional attitude in our methods. By that 
I mean we shall have to acquire the 
training and schooling which will es- 
tablish us as professional specialists 
in our field of endeavor and, further, 
that we shall have to adopt an attitude 
of working as agents for our clients 
and not as merchandisers. Those of 
us who want to continue to exist in 
business must convince the public and 
the architects that we are to be paid 
only for the value of services rendered 
in the work which we do as decorators 
and that such fees and discounts as we 
may receive are not in excess of the 
value of those services. In this I, of 
course, refer to our position as crea- 
tive decorators as distinct from any po- 
sition which we may wish to assume 
as merchandisers selling antiques and 
furnishings. 


I have tried to illustrate by docu- 
ments of the past that the problems 
which we have discussed here to-day 
have been discussed many times in the 
past. I, personally, have been in busi- 
ness long enough to recognize the tre- 
mendous progress which has been 
made in the field of decoration in re- 
cent years. The difficulties of the past 
few years have only been due to a nec- 
essary period of readjustment and will 
prove no more than a basis for fur- 
ther progress in the future. Since the 
beginning of time there has always 
been a certain group in our society 
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which has had a desire and has grati- 
fied that desire for fine and unique 
homes. That group in society will al- 
ways exist and as soon as this tempo- 
rary lull in business has been dis- 
sipated, it will again provide the 
means for us to continue in business. 
In future years, as we regard the 
past four years in retrospect, I am con. 
vinced we shall recognize the tremen- 
dous progress which has been made in 
the services which the interior deco- 
rator is rendering to the community. 


Mr. MacAlister: 


After hearing all of the enlighten- 
ing and intensely interesting talks by 
our guest speaker, Mr. Dowling, and 
many others, I feel that my topic may 
fall short of the same interest. Nev- 
ertheless, I am sure that you will agree 
that the project which I have under- 
taken ol am about to tell you of is of 
vital importance to every decorator and 
hope you will bear with me for the 
next few minutes as I read the follow- 
ing paper on the new day, Rockefel- 
ler Center and the Permanent Exhibi- 
tion of Decorative Arts and Crafts. 


THE New Day 


We either progress or retrogress; 
and we as decorators must decide in 
just what channels to develop our bus- 
iness in the future so that we will 
progress consonant with the times. 

We all know that the day of the 
“Inferior Decorator’ is over, and that 
it is up to the decorator to reflect the 
constantly changing moods of his cli- 
entele by consistently keeping in step 
with whom? With the architect? the 


designer? or the manufacturer? Since | 


we cannot conscientiously select any 
one of these we must consider that we 
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are an integral part of the whole and 
as such work together and supplement 
each other in contributing to complete 
interiors to the satisfaction of our pa- 
trons. 


The ultimate object of both the 
architect and decorator is to beautify 
the home, then let us consider just 
what the decorator’s relationship is 
with the architect. 


It is anticipated that in the future 
the prospective home owner, realizing 
that a greater part of his life is spent 
in the inside of his home, will call on 
the decorator and the architect at the 
same time to collaborate to their full- 
est extent regarding construction de- 
tails, etc., in order to complete an ideal 
superstructure. After the architect has 
completed his decision on exterior de- 
sign, materials and construction, why 
would it not be permissable for the 
architect to consider his part of the 
job finished and allow the decorator to 
come into the picture early enough so 
that he may specify interior architec- 
tural details that will tie in with the 
outside design and also so that he may 
be consulted regarding general interior 
planning and division of space to al- 
low for a logical arrangement or the 
important pieces of furniture. In such 
a case the decorator could proceed de- 
liberately to accomplish and secure ex- 
actly what is needed rather than risk 
incorporating features that might prove 
out of tune, but which had already 
been specified and supplied by the 
architect before any consultation with 
the decorator was sought. 

Knowledge of interior architecture 
must come first if decorators are to 
work on this basis, and the vital im- 
portance of this part of interior deco- 
ration cannot be over estimated. It is 
then necessary and wise that profes- 
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sional decorators adequately acquaint 
themselves with the various details, 
terms and knowledge necessary so that 
they can efficiently conduct their part 
of the house construction or alteration 
on a par with the architect himself. 
This means that it will be most ad- 
vantageous in the future if we deco- 
rators not only study color schemes, 
furniture, periods, and such, but also 
interior architecture, construction and 
materials. 

Likewise, it is essential that we un- 
derstand the fundamental principles of 
design, for how else could we carry 
out ‘The Modern Style’? Although 
the Eighteenth Century and Colonial 
periods will probably always command 
the allegiance of many, we cannot 
overlook the “Modern” and the fact 
that it has given the world new and 
enchanting mediums for design. To 
carry it out successfully takes skill and 
technique which must be applied to 
the creating of such modern interiors 
and their furnishings. Hence, consul- 
tation with the designer is most neces- 
sary. 

On the other hand, why are deco- 
rators consulted? The answer is, and 
always will be—because something un- 
usual is wanted. In turn, to fulfill this 
desire, the decorator, after specifica- 
tions are carefully compiled, depends 
on the manufacturer to achieve the re- 
sult, whether it be the weaving of a 
special carpet, the printing of a fabric, 
or the construction of a piece of furni- 
ture. Therefore, whether we give much 
thought to it or not, we must keep in 
intimate touch with the manufacturer. 

The problem before us then is not 
with whom to consult, but how to cor- 
relate these craftsmen and their prod- 
ucts so that we can constantly have 
their services and criticism at our fing- 
ertips. What better way could be 
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evolved than an exhibition such as the 
Permanent Exhibition of Decorative 
Arts and Crafts? 

Now a word about Pedac, which is 
the coined name for the Permanent 
Exhibition of Decorative Arts and 
Crafts in Rockefeller Center in New 
York City. 

Pedac is representative of quality. 
Not only quality of material but of 
craftsmanship and design. Many exhi- 
bitions displaying decorative materials 
and products have been attempted be- 
fore, but none has had the scope of the 
enthusiasm and cooperation of the dec- 
orative field enjoyed by this organiza- 
tion. 

This exhibition has been formed for 
the sole purpose of stimulating trade 
and the appreciation of quality prod- 
ucts in the decorative field. This stim- 
ulus will be obtained by the concen- 
tration in an accessible and attractive 
location, the highest type of manufac- 
tured articles, providing a convenient 
means, at the lowest possible expendi- 
ture, for a manufacturer to maintain a 
display in the finest shopping center 
known. This display is sponsored by 
the leading decorators of the country, 
which will insure the patronage of a 
clientele most sought after by the ex- 
hibitor. Before giving the details of 
Pedac I would like to describe its lo- 
cation and environment. 

New York is universally recognized 
as the greatest concentrated trade cen- 
ter in the world. Within a fifty mile 
radius of the City Hall live and work 
some twelve million people. In this 
metropolitan area twenty-five per cent 
of the wholesale and fourteen per cent 
of the retail trade of the entire United 
States is represented. 

Rising from the heart of this tre- 
mendous scene of activity is the great- 
est building achievement ever under- 
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taken—Rockefeller Center. This de. 
velopment extends from Fifth to Sixth 
Avenues and from 48th to 51st Streets. 
These three blocks create a permanent 
and beautiful location for the many 
shops and offices desiring the finest 
environment obtainable. 

No expense has been spared to cre- 
ate buildings of the highest artistic 
appeal and dignity. There are here as- 
sembled masterpieces of famous artists. 
Murals and sculpture have been care- 
fully chosen and well placed through- 
out the Center. 

In view of these fundamental facts 
it was decided that here would be the 
logical home for a permanent display | 
of all the materials and products per- | 
taining to the creation of distinctive 
interiors. 

This location is particularly suitable 
for an exhibition of a high decorative | 
nature. Situated as it is in the most 
fashionable part of Fifth Avenue, and 
the new business center of New York, 
it offers convenient and pleasant ac- 
cessibility to its patrons. 

At the Fifth Avenue gateway are 
two buildings of duplicate design, one 
dedicated to the industry, commerce 
and art of England, and the other ded- 
icated to the industry, commerce and 
art of France. 

A promenade leads from Fifth Ave- 
nue between these two international 
buildings to one of the entrances of 
the RCA building which is on a pri- 
vate north and south thoroughfare, ap- | 
propriately named Rockefeller Plaza. 
This plaza will extend from 48th to 
51st Streets. 

The RCA building is a dominating 
vertical note of the entire development 
and the open space provided by the 
promenade will allow passersby on | 
Fifth Avenue to have an unobstructed 


(continued on page 14) 
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(continued from page 12) 
view of the imposing tower and its 
great eastern entrance, the lobby of 
which sets a new standard in spacious- 
ness, dignity and harmony of decora- 
tion. 

The first bank of elevators reached, 
upon passing through the main en- 
trance to the building, service the Per- 
manent Exhibition of Decorative Arts 
and Crafts. 

Extensive landscaping is planned for 
the lower roofs and setbacks of Rock- 
efeller Center. In place of the grim 
and unsightly roofs and chimneys 
which mar the usual view from lofty 
office buildings, a vista of gardens are 
expected to greet the eyes of practi- 
cally all the tenants in the develop- 
ment. 

As one enters the Exhibition from 
the elevator lobby on the tenth floor, 
there is an information desk and semi- 
circular foyer. Conventionalized classi- 
cal pilasters in the foyer frame large 
photo murals depicting the different 
types of craftsmen at work in their 
shops and studios. This assists in cre- 
ating em attractive and pleasing recep- 
tion room, and acts as a forerunner 
for the displays to be seen. 

Three entrances lead from this space 
into the Exhibition proper. A series 
of rooms and booths facing north and 
south connected by spacious corridors 
will house displays and completed in- 
teriors of custom furniture in the re- 
production and contemporary styles, 
and will also include antiques. On 
either side of these displays are large 
terraces where outdoor sculpturing, 
pottery, and furniture adaptable to the 
penthouse and country home will be 
shown with proper backgrounds and 
landscaping, making an ideal and re- 
alistic location for this type of prod- 
uct. 
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The front part of the Exhibition 
floor, which overlooks the sunken 
plaza and Fifth Avenue, will be de. 
voted to displays of smaller objects, 
new materials, wall and floor coverings 
and a series of fabric racks facing un- 
obstructed daylight. 

The foregoing arrangement of dis- 
plays will include adequately, attrac- 
tively and systematically all of the 
products in the decorative field. 

The fundamental idea of this Ex- 
hibition is to coordinate business rela- 
tions between the manufacturers of 
decorative objects and their largest out- 
lets—the decorator and interior archi- 
tect. A plan has been conceived and 
developed whereby the products can 
be displayed permanently and viewed 
in an attractive and appropriate setting 
so that reciprocal relations between 
these producers and consumers may be 
facilitated. 

An Advisory Board comprised of 
the leaders in their various fields has 
been formed to unify and coordinate 
the display of the various decorative 
products, and this Exhibition also en- 
joys the sponsorship of the National 
organization of the A.I.1.D. 

Besides an efficient staff on the floor 
of the Exhibition, the members of 
which will explain the various prod- 
ucts and see that the decorators and in- 
terior architects receive the information 
they are seeking, there will be outside 
representatives who will continually 
contact the decorators and interior 
architects in order to stimulate activity 
in the Exhibit by describing new dis- 
plays and items that are of particular 
interest. 

For the first time in New York City 
this permanent Exhibition will gather 
under one roof the various quality 
products in the decorative trade, and 
will exhibit them where they will be 
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centrally located in the world’s great- 
est market for such decorative prod- 
ucts. 

This Exhibition has been organized 
so that it will be large enough to in- 
clude all products of interest to dec- 
orators and interior architects which 
are manufactured by corporations mer- 
iting distinction and consideration. 

A library will be maintained con- 
taining photographs, general and tech- 
nical data, installations and other in- 
formation pertaining to all exhibited 
products and there will be in charge 
a competent librarian who will supply 
catalogues and other literature upon 
request. 

It is a self evident fact that Pedac 
will naturally evolve into a clearing 
house of style trends and standards and 
will be invaluable to every decorator 
in the United States. 

Let us say that this combined dis- 
play of products and materials will as- 
sist in the beginning of a “new era” 
for the decorator. 

I hope that I may have the oppor- 
tunity of personally explaining in com- 
plete detail what we are striving for in 
order that you may truly realize that 
Pedac is leaving no stone unturned to 
forward the cause of good decoration 
and that my efforts for the past five 
years will bear fruit for the A.I.I.D. 
and all of its members. 

In closing I would like to add some- 
thing of the most importance. Mr. 
Moore, Mr. Richardson and many 
other members of our organization, de- 
voting so unselfishly of their time and 
interest, have been a real inspiration 
to all of us and this organization of 
the A.LI.D. is a real beginning of 
“The New Day” in the field of in- 
terior architecture and decoration. 
Words cannot express how proud I am 
to be a member. 
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It was then announced that the plan 
of Pedac had received the endorsement 
of the A.I.I.D. Mr. MacAlister went 
on to say that it is to be purely an ex- 
hibition of products where nothing 
will be sold and no prices will be 
listed. Decorators will be permitted to 
bring their clients. Pedac will be open 
only to members of the A.I.I.D. and 
other legitimate decorators in the field, 
who we consider prospective members. 
Possession is being taken this week 
and the Exhibition will be open to the 
decorators in October. The Exhibition. 
space will be 18,000 square feet of 
Hoor space and 5,000 square feet of 
terrace. The manufacturers exhibiting 
will pay for the space used and there 
will be no charge to the decorators. 





To the Advertisers in the Guide Book: 

We wish to extend our thanks to all 
those who subscribed for space in the 
Guide Book, which was distributed to 
all in attendance upon the conference 
in Chicago. 

The Guide Book met with cordial 
favor from all those who received it, 
and many expressed their surprise to 
discover the importance of Chicago as 
a center for the distribution of mer- 
chandise appropriate to their needs. 

If, because of the crowded calen- 
dar of events, in which all members 
were deeply interested, calls upon the 
establishments represented in the book 
were less numerous than was expected, 
it is important to reflect that the book 
will be retained as a permanent guide, 
and we trust that it will establish con- 
tinuous business relations of our mem- 
bers with all those that contributed to 
the book. We shall do what may seem 
to be possible to this end. 


FRANK W. RICHARDSON, 
President A.1.1.D. 
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THE A.LA. VS. THE A.LI.D. 


By Mr. A. Loomis HARMON, President of the Architectural League, New Y ork 
and Member of the Architectural firm of Shreve, Lamb & Harmon 


Editor's Note: The following ad- 
dress was given by Mr. Harmon on 
June 19th, 1933 at the Second Annual 
Conference of the A.1.D. held in 
Chicago, June 19th to 24th. 


Mr. President, Members of the 
American Institute of Decorators and 
fellow guests: 

It is a great pleasure for me to be 
with you even though I have to at- 
tempt a “‘speech’, which I regret I 
must read. My mind is like the poor 
devil's in the Foreign Legion who 
forgot what it was he enlisted to for- 
get. 

The reason for being here is, of 
course, my office in the Architectural 
League of New York in regard to 
which my ambition is to be a past Pres- 
ident. I bring from that body hearty 
congratulations for the purposes and 
the progress of your Institute and the 
hope of friendship and co-operation. 
In general the multiplicity, I might 
even say the “‘duplicity’’ of societies is 
confusing but your Institute is one 
which has been for a long time so nec- 
essary that its delayed arrival seems 
almost an argument against birth con- 
trol. 

The statements which follow will 
naturally be recognized as only my 
personal and not particularly valuable 
opinions. In these I shall endeavor to 
be frank even to the extent of giving 
myself away because it seems to me 
that frankness is about the only con- 
tribution I can offer. 

Some architect, I think Harry Bacon, 
said that Architecture was not the cre- 
ation of beauty but the getting around, 
over, under and through trouble. Such 
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experience as I have had as a decorator 
leads me to believe that he spoke per- 
haps of interior troubles with inside 
information. 

The logical sequence of this thought 
is that a large part of our troubles are 
of our own making which is as good 
a reason for the American Institute of 
Interior Decorators as for the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects and the rea- 
son, I presume, why the most far 
sighted and public spirited among you 
have formed this Institute. 

As Theodore Roosevelt once said, 
the proper place for any professional 
man to exercise his desire to be of ser- 
vice is within his own profession. It 
gave Roosevelt plenty of latitude and 
it is good advice for the rest of us. 

Your Institute must expect some pa- 
tronizing from architects. This is, | 
think, the third generation in America 
of Architecture as a profession and the 
second generation of the American In- 
stitute of Architects. You must te- 
member how the child of six feels to- 
ward the very young. 

The professions of architecture and 
decoration move side by side. As 
professions they are brothers, As arts 
they are sisters. We will have to try 
and be friends rather than relatives. 
We may as well admit we are fre- 
quently competitors. 

But if architects and decorators can 
be the best of friends just among 
themselves, they should be able to work 
harmoniously together. The perform- 
ance we should give is a duet not a 
trial scene in which the room is first 


“my witness’, and then, “your wit- | 


ness”, and later there is an argument 
and rebuttal. 
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It is my belief that the men of whom 
one hears gossip of unfairness are, not 
always, but usually among those men 
who are recognized as playing a lone 
hand—men who have taken too much 
to heart Kipling’s line—‘‘He travels 
the fastest who travels alone.” 

It is also my belief that aside from 
the troubles the e— man is 
paid to get around, a large part of the 
others arise from being too grasping. 
The too few times when I have been 
able to help another architect with ad- 
vice it has been more by counseling 
moderation than cheering him on. 

On the matter of Institutes and 
honor among professions, in my judg- 
ment the great value of the American 
Institute of Architects is not in ad- 
vertising—(we are advertised by our 
loving friends!)—nor collective bar- 
gaining nor getting together to uphold 
the dignity of the profession. 

It lies in training the members of its 
own profession to treat each other eth- 
ically and in raising the standard of 
their service to their clients in quality 
of design business like handling of 
their work and fairness of treatment 
to the client. 

One of the most potent factors in 
the treatment of each other is the sim- 
ple act of getting together. In this the 
League is a big factor in New York. 
It is rather more difficult to try to 
overreach a man whom you know 
slightly or intimately and whose 
friends are your friends than one who 
is to you only the name of a competi- 
tor. Architects and Decorators should 
get together more. Perhaps I had bet- 
ter add, as man to man. 

As regards the Architect’s relations 
to his Owner, he is pretty well installed 
as a professional man now and perhaps 
his strongest position with his client 
is that he is recognized as his client's 
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agent. Upon whatever basis his fee 
is established, (frequently and prop- 
erly so, it is so arranged that the final 
cost does not affect it) he is supposed, 
and in most cases he is able, to judge 
quality and cost, quite aside from his 
own interests. 

This is a question which your In- 
stitute, it seems to me, must face, I do 
not know that you can all work on a 
fee basis as the Architect does, though 
many of you do. I do not know that 
you wish to become strictly the agents 
of the Owners, or that you can do so, 
but I cannot conceive of the Architec- 
tural Profession functioning success- 
fully otherwise than as the Owner's 
representative. I know you have your 
merchandising problem. I believe it 
is for your own good to become the 
owners representative if possible. 

Now may I become more personal 
and discuss the relation of Decorator 
and Architect. 

Until recently the decorator was pro- 
tected by the manufacturer. Today 
that does not seem to be the case. Now 
if the decorator must compete with the 
architect without this protection the 
surest, probably the easiest way, is to 
be a better decorator than the architect 
and provide the Owner more nearly 
what he needs and wants. He must 
know more about his business than the 
architect. He must be a better de- 
signer of interiors than the Architect. 
You will all agree this is not too hard 
to do. The young decorator looking 
about him, or her can find plenty of 
examples. When looking closer he or 
she find that back of these examples 
is more than a preferential discount. 
There is first, training, then taste, ex- 
perience, knowledge and character. 

That is why it is good to hear that 
this Institute has already a program 
for thorough training at Universities. 
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It is highly important and just a few 
are a tremendous leaven. May I also 
congratulate you on your choice of 
Mr. Kimbel as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education. I know him well 
and .you could not have done better 
either as to ability or the desire to be 
helpful. 

Here I would like to say that I have 
been surprised in talking to your ofh- 
cers at the amount which has been 
accomplished in your short existence. 
Every time I had what I thought was a 
bright idea for you, I found that it had 
already been considered, a program 
laid out, and there was progress to re- 
port. It was quite discouraging! 

Hercules was powerful at birth. 
Venus appeared without having to pass 
through the awkward age and Min- 
erva sprang forth fully armed. Per- 
haps their classical training had some- 
thing to do with it. 

The Architect, has I am afraid, cer- 
tain advantages. There used to be a 
story of two competing manufacturers 
of straw hats. One said to the other 
—"Jake, I don’t get it how you should 
sell your hats for less than what I can. 
I give you my word I got it an ar- 
rangement so I steal all the straw I 
use.” ““Yea’’ said Jake “I got that too, 
but I got another. I don’t pay for no 
ribbon neither.” 

It is not possible for me to tell you 
what you should do to offset these, 
but it may help a little if I tell you as 
nearly as I can see them the reasons 
of the Architect's being a Decorator. 

Why should the Architect like to be 
a Decorator? He may want the fun of 
it, that is, if he has not had the expe- 
rience. He may have a definite scheme 
he wishes to complete. Remember that 
in the present individualistic state of 
design, it is not as easy as it was for 
some one else to carry on. He may 
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think he is a good deal better than he 
really is. He may want to make money 
out of it. This is an honest ambition 
but to realize it he must charge con. 
siderably more than his regular fee for 
this portion of the work. 

Why should the Owner consider it? 
Almost any Owner has a conception of 
what his building should be like in or- 
der to conform to his customers’ or 
users’ expectations, and his own, of a 
proper setting for his occupation. If 
his Architect is conforming to this, he 
may not wish to change designers for 
the decorations. The Architect is his 
agent. He may look on the Decorator 
as a merchant. And, of course, he may 
think he is saving money, or mayhap 
the Architect talked him into it. 

What advantage is it to the Archi- 
tect to do this work? It may help him 
in getting future work. It comes usu- 
ally in one way or another as a minor 
part of the whole. The Owner may 
request it. As to fee, it may be inad- 
visable for him to make an issue of 
what will seem a high fee for it at the 
time he negotiates the main contract. 
But unless he has made a special pro- 
vision for it in his fee, it has no mon- 
etary advantage for him, perhaps the 
reverse. But what is important to the 
Architect is his main contract, not a 
comparatively small part of it. He ex- 
pects in his regular work to lose money 
on expensive details but absorb the 
loss over the total contract. 

Admittedly these conditions are un- 
favorable to the Decorator, particu- 
larly if the Architect’s fee is smaller 
than the Decorator's. At this point | 
would expect you to say — “Who is 
grasping now, if the Architect permits 
himself to be placed in a position to 
do draperies, for instance, at a less fee 
than one at which we can make a 


profit ?”” 
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I am not in a position to render 
an unbiased opinion on this; but you 
must realize that the Architect has not 
been accustomed to consider the Dec- 
orator as a brother professional ex- 
cept in isolated cases. He has regarded 
him as a merchant possessed of special 
knowledge but still as one of the group 
of contractors who are called in to 
complete the building. 

The group of consulting engineers 
on the other hand he recognizes as 
working on the same basis that he 
works with the result that these groups 
can and do obtain a friendly recip- 
rocity where their interests are in- 
volved. 

It is not possible for me to speak 
for the Architects as a whole but I can 
outline the position of our own firm, 
(and am inclined to believe that it is 
reasonably typical), as Decorator. 

Where the owner does not indicate 
a need for our services we make no 
requests. If he wishes to employ a 
Decorator we give him all the assist- 
ance possible. We do feel that if we 
have provided a room with a definite 
architectural treatment we have an in- 
terest equal to that of any decorator 
in the final appearance of that space 
and hope to be consulted. 


There may be certain cases in which 
we feel that the clients interests de- 
mand the selection of a decorator. Our 
job is to see that the owner receives 
the best service we know how to give 
him or get for him. 

We would be delighted to see the 
Architect in a position to always be 
able to charge on the same basis as the 
Decorator for draperies, carpets and 
furnishings. “We would, in most cases, 
prefer to be retained as consultants on 
a basis where the Decorator and our- 
selves were each fairly compensated 
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for our services and work harmoni- 
ously together. 

The Decorators of experience and 
ability possess in their a among 
other things, highly specialized organ- 
izations; a knowledge of materials, 
their construction, wearing qualities 
and sources, and a knowledge of de- 
sign plus a sense for ensemble and a 
highly developed color sense of great 
value. It is their entire business, not 
just part of it, and it has taken them 
years to acquire this knowledge. Archi- 
tects do not want to reduce their 
funds; they want to utilize it and see 
it increase. 

Something I believe has been done 
to call on this fund in connection with 
some of the government buildings. The 
government should use the same care 
in selecting competent advice in de- 
signing and choosing the furnishings 
for each building that they do in 
choosing an architect. The decorator 
should be consulted. 

Perhaps this Institute and the 
American Institute of Architects can 
affect a solution so that we may both 
work together and if not always to- 
gether, then as friendly competitors on 
the same platform of mutual under- 
standing and esteem. If not in this 
generation, then for the next. It will 
depend on the strength of this Insti- 
tute. I hope it will come soon. 

As a start I suggest a movement by 
local chapters. It is easier to control 
and may act as an experimental labo- 
ratory. And as a tryout, your New 
York Chapter might discuss with the 
New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects the possibility 
of an understanding of a proper mu- 
tual charge on a fee basis for draper- 
ies, carpets and furniture. 

I have not the faintest notion how 


(continued on page 30—col. 2) 
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FRANK W. RICHARDSON 


INTRODUCING THE NEW 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. Frank W. Richardson, newly 
elected President of the American In- 
stitute of Interior Decorators, operates 
the oldest decorating and furniture es- 
tablishment in the United States, which 
was founded by his grandfather, Col- 
onel John Richardson, in 1812. 

Its founder, Colonel Richardson, a 
soldier in the War of 1812, and a di- 
rect ancestor of the present owner, 
was actually engaged in the furnishing 
of Blenner Hassett Castle on Blenner 
Hassett Island in the Ohio River in 
the year 1800. 

A large number of decorators 
throughout the country, including 
members of the Institute, have received 
their early training and experience 
through Association with Mr. Rich- 
ardson. 

Mr. Richardson is President of G. 
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W. Richardson & Son, located at Au- 
burn and Syracuse, N. Y. and is also 
President of Herter Looms, New York. 

Among his ~~ and present affilia- 
tions with clubs and other organiza- 
tions are the Old Guard, Society of 
Colonial Wars, Society of 1812, Vet- 
eran Corps of Artillery, Loyal Legion, 
Union Interalliee of Paris, The Play- 
ers, Century Club, Manhattan Club, 
Society of Interior Decorators, Art-In- 
Trades Club and the University Club, 
where he makes his residence. Much 
could be said of his interest and lead- 
ership in various charitable drives dur- 
ing the World War. As a member of 
many patriotic, educational and social 
organizations, he is widely known. 

Mr. Richardson was Vice-President 
of the Art-In-Trades Club for several 
years, also chairman of the Finance 
Committee, and is at present a mem- 
ber of the Board of Governors. He 
was President of the Society of Interior 
Decorators in New York City for five 
years and holds the record of never 
having missed a meeting of that Soci- 
ety during his term of office as Presi- 
dent. He was also President of tlic 
New York State Chapter of the AIID 
for two years. 

Mr. Richardson was a member of 
the delegation appointed by the Hon. 
Herbert Hoover, then Secretary of 
Commerce of the United States, to rep- 
resent the Society of Interior Deco- 
rators at the Paris Exposition held in 
Paris in 1925. 

Because of his background in tradi- 
tion and personal experience, his ap- 
pointment to head the AIID is consid- 
ered highly appropriate. 

Mr. Richardson has many plans un- 
der way for the development of the 
Institute and will direct his efforts to- 
ward increasing and amplifying the 
service of the Institute to its members. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INTERIOR DECORATORS 
ELECT NEW OFFICERS 


At the 2nd Annual Conference of 
the A.I.I.D. the following officers were 
elected for the coming year: 

Frank W. Richardson, President, 
New York; Roy Belmont, 1st Vice- 
President, New York; Miss Florence 
Ely Hunn, 2nd Vice-President, Chi- 
cago; Charles J. Watson, 3rd Vice- 
President, Chicago; Miss Nancy V. 
McClelland, Secretary, New York; 
Ernst C. von Ammon, Treasurer, Chi- 
cago. 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Edgar J. Cheesewright, Pasadena; 
Mrs. Anne Forester, Chicago; Louis 
Kilmarx, New York; William J. Mac- 
Mullin, Philadelphia; William R. 
Moore, Chicago; George M. Nie- 
decken, Milwaukee; Mrs. Samuel C. 
Porter, Atlanta; John A. Reardon, Jr., 
Boston; Mrs. Gertrude Gheen Robin- 
son, Chicago, New York; Mrs. James 
C. Rogerson, New York; Louis Rori- 
mer, Cleveland. 

The following prominent people 
contributed to the open Forums during 
the week of the second annual confer- 
ence in Chicago: 

Education: William A. Kimbel of 
New York, Henry G. Dowling of 
London, Louis Rorimer, Cleveland. 

Cooperation Between Architect and 
Decorator: Ernest L. Brothers, New 
York, Mrs. Gertrude Gheen Robinson 
of New York and Chicago, Edwin H. 
Clark, architect of Chicago. 

Period Rooms in Miniature: 
James Ward Thorne of Chicago. 

Landscape Architecture: Ralph 
Rodney Root of Chicago, Landscape 
Architect. 


Toward tise New Day: William A. 


Mrs. 
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Kimbel of New York, Paul R. Mac- 
Alister of New York. 

Business Problems of the Decora- 
tor: Roy Hall, accountant, of Chicago, 
Louis Rorimer of Cleveland, Ernst C. 
Von Ammon of Chicago. 


As thus far appointed, the Chair- 
men of National Committees are as 
follows: 

Mr. William A. Kimbel,Education; 
Mr. Roy Belmont, Publicity; Mr. 
Louis Kilmarx, Trades Relations; Mr. 
Ernest L. Brothers, Architectural Prac- 
tice; Mr. Louis Rorimer, Executive; 
Mr. William R. Moore, Finance. 


Advisory Council: President, Ed- 
mund C. Hamilton; Secretary, Ray W. 
Irwin. 

* * %* 


Honorary Membership in the A.LI. 
D. conferred upon Henry G. Dowling, 
FIBD, FRSA, President of the Incor- 
porated Institute of British Decorators. 

The American Institute of Interior 
Decorators conferred an Honorary 
Membership upon Henry G. Dowling, 
President of the Incorporated Institute 
of British Decorators, which was pre- 
sented to Mr. Dowling at the banquet 
on the opening day of the Second An- 
nual Conference, held in Chicago, II- 
linois, on June 19, 1933. 

ee « 

Notice of next meeting of the Na- 
tional Board of Governors A.I.1.D. 

The next quarterly meeting of the 
National Board of Governors and 
Members of the Advisory Council will 
be held in Detroit, Michigan, in Oc- 
tober. 
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A preliminary meeting was held at 
the Art-In-Trades Club, New York 
City, on Wednesday, July 12, 1933, 
for the purpose of taking initial steps 
in formulating a proposed code in 
conformity with the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. 

The Provisional Committee called 
together for this purpose consisted of 
Frank W. Richardson, William A. 
Kimbel, Louis Kilmarx, Francis H. 
Lenygon, Mrs. James C. Rogerson, 
Miss Ruth Lyle Sparks, William J. 
MacMullin, Roy Belmont and John R. 
Schwinzer. 

The President announced his inten- 
tion of appointing a Committee that 
would be representative of each Chap- 
ter of the Institute and that a smaller 
sub-committee would be designated 
for the purpose of drafting a proposed 
code to be submitted to the National 
Recovery Administration at Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The Chairman of this Committee is 
Francis H. Lenygon of New York. 

As this work is undertaken by a 
committee representative of the Insti- 
tute as a whole, it was suggested it is 
desirable that the Chapters should not 
proceed individually. It was stated that 
the success of the adoption of such a 
code as may be devised by this Com- 
mittee is advanced by its national 
character and it was not desirable for 
Chapters to take any initiative with 
reference to the Government at Wash- 
ington. However, it is desired by the 
Committee that Chapters or individu- 
als should communicate with the 
Chairman of the Committee at the 
New York headquarters any proposi- 
tions that may seem to them appropri- 
ate to the purpose. 
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A.LLD. APPOINTS COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL CODE 


The draft will be prepared by John 
R. Schwinzer, Chairman of the Com. 
mittee on Constitution and By-Laws 
who will act as general counsel for 
the Institute. 


The following letter was mailed re. 
cently to the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 


July 15, 1933. 


The National Recovery Administration, 
Department of Commerce Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Re: Industrial Code 


It is the intention of this trade associa- 
tion to file a code as soon as an agreement 
among our members can be reached. 


Dear Sirs: 


The American Institute of Interior Dec- 
orators is a Membership Corporation au- 
thorized under the laws of the State of 
Illinois with fifteen (15) branches (Chap- 
ters) in forty (40) States of the United 
States. New Chapters will be installed in 
other States as soon as feasible. 


Among the members of which there are 
five hundred and seventy (570) at present, 
are the leading Interior Decorators of the 
country and we consider our association as 
truly representative of the trade and pro- 
fession. 


Since it is in the interest of economy and 
simplicity to have as few codes as possible, 
we intend to follow the example of the 
National Retail Dry Goods group in asso- 
ciating with us related trades and would 
appreciate to receive such information and 
instructions as may be available in your 
office. 

Respectfully yours, 


FRANK W. RICHARDSON 
President 


American Institute of Interior 
Decorators 


460 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE 


Condensed report of Mr. Ernest L. 
Brothers, Chairman of the Committee 
on Architectural Practice, A.I.1.D. 


"Meeting Between Architects 
and Decorators” 

The first meeting between the 
American Institute of Architects and 
the American Institute of Interior 
Decorators took place on March 2, 
1933. Mr. John T. Sinkler, Chairman 
of Practice of the A.I.A., Mr. Frede- 
rick L. Ackerman and Mr. Gerald A. 
Holmes formed the architects’ com- 
mittee. Mr. Ernest L. Brothers, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Architec- 
tural Practice represented the A.I.I.D. 
Mr. Brothers introduced the A.I.1.D. 
to the architects and briefly stated 
its aims and ideas. 


Ethics’ 


With regards to our telegram sent 
April 21, 1932, to the President of 
the A.I.A., Washington, D. C., from 
the A.I.I.D. reading as follows: 


“Will you kindly get an ex- 
pression from your convention 
as to whether it is ethical for an 
architect to have a business dec- 
orating department in his office. 
Also is it ethical for an archi- 
tect to accept discounts from dec- 
orators, furniture manufacturers, 
upholstery jobbers, etc., and either 
keep these discounts or give them 
to his clients.” 


Mr. Sinkler explained to Mr. Broth- 
ers that there was nothing unethical in 
an architect having a decorating de- 
partment in his office providing he 
conducts that department in the same 
manner as his practice of architecture, 
namely, receiving his compensation 
direct from the owner and not accept- 
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ing discounts or commissions from 
manufacturers and others except when 
applied direct to the account of the 
client. 

He also stated that it is quite ethi- 
cal for an architect to purchase on be- 
half of his client, charging him a fee 
on a percentage basis, which could be 
anything according to the agreement 
made between the architect and the cli- 
ent. The Committee of the A.I.A. 
are always willing to hear charges of 
unethical practice provided they are 
presented in a proper manner with a 
written report giving the necessary in- 
formation for them to act impartially 
and correctly. 


“Professional versus Merchant 
Decorator’ 


Mr. Brothers gained the impression 
from those present that they preferred 
the idea of a professional decorator as 
a collaborator rather than the estab- 
lished decorator who holds stock. This 
was corrected by Mr. Sinkler who 
wrote Mr. Brothers that he did not 
wish to give the impression that the 
architects prefer professional decora- 
tors in all cases as compared to the 
merchant decorators. He thinks their 
attitude is that if an architect wishes 
to collaborate with an Interior decora- 
tor serving in the capacity of a con- 
sultant the decorator should serve in a 
professional capacity and mot as a 
merchant. He thinks the architect 
should always be free to deal with 
the merchant decorator as he often 
does now. 


“Permanent Committee of Archi- 
tects and Decorators” 


It was agreed that it would be help- 
ful if Committees of the two Institutes 
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were appointed to meet and discuss 
details, and Mr. Sinkler recommended 
to the Board of Directors of tha A.I.A. 
that inasmuch as the New York State 
Chapter of the A.I.1.D. is the largest 
one in the organization it would be 
desirable to have the Board authorize 
the President of that Chapter to ap- 
point the Committee from the Insti- 
tute of Architects. Aside from the 
question of such details as discounts 
and commissions, there is an evident 
desire on the part of the A.I.I.D. to 
serve the architects as specially trained 
and experienced men and women, and 
Mr. Sinkler believes that the spirit of 
cooperation, which they desire, might 
be fostered if the interior decorator 
was suggested as a consultant when he 
or she serves in a purely professional 
capacity, as is the consultant engineer. 
Mr. Sinkler therefore suggests for the 
consideration of the how an amend- 
ment ot the Schedule of Proper Mini- 
mum Charges to include both interior 
decorators and landscape architects 
with engineers, for the cost of whose 
services the architect is tc be reim- 
bursed by the client. 

The Board will doubtless recall that 
within the last twenty-five or thirty 
years the old pernicious practice of a 
heating contractor preparing plans and 
or pre for the architect has been 
abolished and Mr. Sinkler is confident 
that this is largely through the provi- 
sion in the Schedule which recognized 
the consulting engineer. Mr. Sinkler 
believes that if the interior decorator 
and the landscape architect were rec- 
ognized in some way, the position of 
the architect with relation to these 
professions would be more firmly es- 
tablished. 

The Institute of Architects did not 
hold a convention this year and the 
reports of the Committee were acted 
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upon by the Board of Directors at a 
meeting in March. Upon receipt of 
Mr. Brothers’ letter, Mr. Sinkler wrote 
to the Secretary of the Institute of 
Architects asking for information as 
to the action taken on his report by 
the Board. Mr. Sinkler received a re- 
ply which did not indicate any action 
having been taken on his recommen- 
dations as to the A.I.I.D. 


Forum, “Cooperation Between Ar- 
chitect and Decorator,” 
June 20, 1933. 


Interesting points brought out by 
Mr. Edwin H. Clark, architect of 
Chicago: 


Architects’ Reaction to Decorators. 
The decorating profession has suf- 
fered from the people who have called 
themselves decorators. It is very dis- 
appointing to the architect to find that 
he is associated with an incompetent 
decorator. I always want the decorator 
to work with me from the beginning. 
What annoys me in connection with 
some decorators is to have a house 
which I have finished criticized by a 
decorator and then have schemes sub- 
mitted that are not harmonious with 
the setting. How can the architect de- 
termine where the lights, radiators, 
etc., should be, and suppose the cli- 
ent wants the opinion of the decorator 
as to lights, mantels, etc.? I have 
therefore always made it a practice to 
try and recommend to my client a 
competent decorator to work with me. 
I do not believe an architect should 
have a decorating department. 


Contemporary Design. The modern 
design in relation to residences has 
not been completely satisfying as 
shown at the World’s Fair. During 
the past thirty years I have seen ar- 
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chitecture and decoration invented 
twice. We were told five or six years 
ago that architecture, decoration, 
painting, etc., had again been rein- 
vented. The last three years have 
given us a chance to become familiar 
with the good and the bad. Conscious 
ugliness and lack of symmetry, though 
sometimes the only obvious result ob- 
tained, are not all we are striving for. 
Charming things have been done in 
the past few years and are being done 
and I see no reasons why it is not 
possible to use the modern with tradi- 
tional work. We are finding new ma- 
terials and new designs and they will 
work in the present picture very well. 
A competent decorator I am glad to 
know and cooperate with and I be- 
lieve every sensible architect feels as 
I do. 


Experienced Decorator's Viewpoint. 

Mrs. Gertrude Gheen Robinson of 
Chicago and New York stated as fol- 
lows: 

I feel that the American Institute 
of Architects have certainly made a 
very friendly gesture and wish to co- 
operate with us. The education of the 
client is a primary consideration. The 
decorator is like the family doctor. 
The client relies on the decorator. The 
thing that has made the friction be- 
tween the architect and the decorator 
is that the client does not realize how 
important it is to bring them together 
at the beginning. It sometimes hap- 
pens that the decorator comes into the 
picture as a critic rather than as a 
consultant, which in most cases is dis- 
astrous. The architect then rightly 
feels that his plans are being criticized. 
It is therefore not only better to col- 
laborate, but essential to do so. 

The question of economics is also of 
the greatest importance. What things 
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are the architects to sell and what 
things are the decorators to sell, such 
as mantels, floors, lighting fixtures, 
mouldings, etc., to the client? Let us 
suppose that if the decorator gives an 
opinion there could be some way by 
which he or she could be recom- 
pensed for that advice without inter- 
fering with the rights of the architect. 
There really is no choice in the mat- 
ter of our working for the good of 
the finished product. This has been 
proven by A Century of Progress Ex- 
position. 

A_ British Decorator's Reminder. 
“Do not forget that when an architect 
puts up a building he has to go into 
the question of mathematics. He has 
to evolve equations and a professional 
man has a right to demand certain 
knowledge from his collaborator. Un- 
til you “put your own house in order” 
and be sure that your members are 
qualified to call themselves decorators, 
the architects have a right to ask for 
your credentials.” — Mr. Henry G. 
Dowling. 

Knowledge of Design. “If all the 
decorators have the training of draw- 
ing, designing, ectc., many of our 
troubles with the architects would 
cease.””—Mr. Edmund C. Hamilton. 

“The better the architect, the more 
willing he seems to be to cooperate 
with the decorator.”—Mr. Charles J. 
Watson. 


Discounts and Commissions to 
Architects 
The following Chapters have gone 
on record as genes to the payment 
by decorators of any commissions to 
architects: Southern California, Wis- 
consin and Michigan. 


Recommendation of the Board 
of Governors. 
The Board of Governors and Ad- 
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visory Council unanimously adopted on 
June 22, 1933, the recommendation of 
the Provisional Committee, appointed 
by the President in Chicago, to study 
this question, composed of Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Kimbel, Acting Chairman, 
Mr. Ray W. Irvin, Mr. William J. 
MacMullin, Mrs. Gertrude Gheen 
Robinson, Mr. Gustav F. Weber and 
Mr. John A. Reardon, Jr. 


“It was the consensus of opinion 
that granting a discount or commission 
to an architect tended to establish the 
architect as being in recognized con- 
trol of the interior decorations of a 
building; that it further made it pos- 
sible for the architect to compete di- 
rectly with the decorator, in that 
through him the client was in many 
instances able to purchase at lower cost 
than if he purchased directly from the 
decorator. In the opinion of your Com- 
mittee the architect should be recog- 
nized as giving professional services to 
his client and therefore as having no 
interest in any fees other than those 
established and paid by his client and 
that in granting such discounts to an 
architect his professional opinion and 
services might be prejudiced. 


Due consideration was given to the 
injustices which might develop as a 
result of terminating at this time a 
practice established by years of pre- 
cedent. 


Your Committee concluded that as 
in granting such discounts or commis- 
sions to architects we should be tend- 
ing to violate the high standards of 
ethics as established by the Rules for 
Practice of the A.I.A. It was resolved 
that the _— of granting commis- 


sions or discounts to architects be dis- 


couraged and that all of our members 


be so notified.” 
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MEMBERSHIP 


FLORENCE ELy HUNN 


The second annual conference of 
the American Institute of Decorators 
has just closed. As an organization, 
we are, or will be, two years old in 
July. 

In Grand Rapids two years ago, we 
had the unique experience of organiz- 
ing a decorator’s institute without ac- 
tually having any members. Not until 
Chapters could be formed, could any 
of us be accepted as members, as ac- 
cording to our constitution our appli- 
cations for membership to this na- 
tional organization had to be pre- 
sented through local chapters. 


Work on membership began imme- 
diately after organization in Grand 
Rapids. The only lists of decorators 
available, however, included the names 
of from twenty five hundred to four 
thousand in the United States. It was 
like seeking the proverbial needle in 
the haystack to know how to find a 
decorator of unquestionable reputation 
in cities and districts all over the coun- 
try who could and would investigate 
and recommend for membership the 
decorators entitled to this privilege. 
The chairmen of the two divisions of 
the Membership Committee wish at 
this time to thank the many decorators 
over the country who did respond to 
their plea for assistance and who have 
worked conscientiously and enthusias- 
tically in their districts to form our 
fifteen Chapters. 


Our members from faraway chapters 
attending our national meeting for the 
first time this year have contributed 
greatly to the success of the confer- 
ence. We feel that we have gained 


(continued on page 34) 
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OUR INTERDEPENDENCE 


By Mr. Henry G. Dow ine, F.R.S.A., F.1.B.D., London 
President of the Incorporated Institute of British Decorators. 


- — 





HENRY G. DOWLING 


It is not without significance that an 
Englishman greets you at the very time 
when your country and his are the 
focal points of the world’s attention. 

Our interdependence is manifest in 
the economic sphere-press, public and 
platform all acclaim it; but tonight I 
am here to affirm that in no sphere can 
our two countries find greater scope 
for abiding friendship than in the 
Arts; for that reason no time or money 
is wasted in keeping such a friendship 
alive and alert. 

I think I can claim that ever since 
the inception of your Institute I have 
been in touch with your President. 

It seems to me that this meeting to- 
night is a testimony to his ability and 
determination; for no man has done 
more for the success of your Institute. 

We have so frequently correspond- 
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ed—he has frequently introduced 
members of your Institute to us in 
London; so that necessity was laid 
upon me to actually make his acquaint- 
ance and to renew the happy triend- 
ships. 

In these days of hesitancy it is es- 
sential to have someone at the helm 
who has clear perception; who will 
face difficulties fearlessly: pioneer, and 
give proofs of courage, energy and 
aspiration. 

From all I know of Mr. Moore he 
is dedicated to a high purpose; in 
consequence your Institute has gone 
forward, and tonight is Ais night. 

The Incorporated Institute of British 
Decorators, through me, is proud to be 
associated in such an acknowledgement 
to him. 

We congratulate you on the most 
excellent progress of the American In- 
stitute: bid you go on and allow no- 
thing to check enterprise, initiative and 
success. 

Like your own, the British Institute 
stands for excellent service of the pub- 
lic and seeks to do this by attaching 
right importance to good design and 
craftsmanship. 

It insists that a thorough training 
in design and architecture is absolutely 
essential to the would-be Decorator, 
besides knowledge of materials and a 
study of color and a very high stand- 
ard of general knowledge—particularly 
of History, Public Affairs and the re- 
quirements of the modern home. 

Whilst in your city I want to see 
and explore your Century of Progress 
Exhibition, and to see and compare the 
progress made in the various branches 
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of design and to note which tenden- 
cies are persisting and which dying 
out. 

Members of your Institute coming 
to England have expressed surprise 
that in a country so rich in tradition, 
the modern school of design should 
be so evident. 

I can assure you that it is causing 
surprise—bordering on pain—to those 
in my country whose opinions are no 
longer pliant. 

Ladies and Gentlemen—after all, we 
have to face up to the fact that the 
whole circumstances of life call for 
simplicity equally as much for the 
reasons of economy as for recovery 
from the nausea caused by bad orna- 
ment and over-decoration. — 

Provided your students and ours 
are given a thoroughly comprehensive 
training in the fundamental principles 
of design and decoration, it may be 
that when this simplicity has been ex- 
plored we shall be ready to move for- 
ward towards ordered elaboration once 
more, but with respect for function 
and fitness of purpose. 

Like yourselves we believe that mas- 
tery of salesmanship is essential to suc- 
cess, and in this connection pay proper 
attention to display methods, prepara- 
tion and use of samples, drawings 
and models. 

The British Institute was founded 
in 1899 by a band of enthusiasts who 
had firmly fixed in their minds the 
type of decorator of which the mem- 
bership should be composed. 

Briefly, they wanted the man with 
a definite interest in the cultural side 
of the craft, with a love of decoration 
for its own sake, and a sound know- 
ledge of its theory and practice. 

That was the ideal, and its realiza- 
tion implied, sooner or later, some sort 
of test of fitness. 
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In the meantime, however, a mem- 
bership was the first essential, and it 
was considered impracticable to impose 
tests of knowledge or ability. Fellows 
and Associates were elected when the 
Council considered them to be worthy 
of membership. 

Entrance to the Institute by means 
of examination is a more recent de- 
velopment; it has arisen from the con- 
viction that the time is ripe for the 
building up of a membership of tested 
quality. 

Inevitably there will be a fairly 
lengthy transitional period, during 
which both methods of entry will be 
freely used. 

As time goes on, however, it will 
be realized that the member who has 
qualified for election by examination 
has a much more real qualification than 
the elected member who has passed no 
qualifying examination, and this must 
have favorable reactions on his pro- 
fessional standing. No resolution will 
be necessary to bring this about: it will 
be a fact, and will be recognised as 
such. 

The existence of examination tests, 
however, will have another result. It 
will lead—indeed, has already led— 
to a tightening up of the scrutiny of 
applications for membership by elec- 
tion. 

Your Institute was born in the New 
Age, and although only two years old, 
is already a lusty and intelligent child. 

The essential aim that we have 
both set before us is to so organize 
and fit ourselves that we can inspire 
confidence on the part of all who com- 
mand our service, and in no sphere 
to better purpose than in promoting 
the welfare of those who are to follow 
us. 
It is my pleasurable duty to inform 
you that at a special meeting of the 
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Council called on May 29th, last, it 
was unanimously agreed to confer an 
Honorary Fellowship of the Incorpo- 
rated Institute of British Decorators 
on your President Mr. William R. 
Moore—each member of the Council 
present signing the Certificate. 

It is an honor only held by a few; 
but on none has it been more worthily 
conferred. 

My Council further ask me to pre- 
sent to your Institute this mallet—one 
rich in associations—and possibly used 
by some of England’s greatest men. 

“It once belonged to the United Par- 
ish Club—to be used again in an as- 


sembly of good fellows meeting under 
tules for the common good. 

May it help to keep us in mind: 
bind our Institutes and countries to- 
gether: never calling your members to 
order but rather to attention and action. 

Gentlemen—already I feel that I 
am no mere stranger within your gates. 


I come to bring you greetings — to 
wish you well, and if I can, to be of 
use to you. 


That I may be confused—certainly 
will be amazed and attracted—seems 
to me inevitabie as I contemplate 
friends and places “the pleased eye 
cannot easily leave.” 





MR. HENRY G. DOWLING, F.R.S.A., F.1.B.D. 


President (for third year of office) 
of the Incorporated Institute of Brit- 
ish Decorators, Fellow of the Royal 
Society of Arts, Member of its Archi- 
tectural Decoration Committee, Mem- 
ber of Lord Gorell’s Committee on 
Art and Industry set up by His Ma- 
jesty's Government; Special Inspector 
in consultative capacity to the Board of 
Education; Member of Advisory Com- 
mittees of Schools of Art; Member of 
Formation Committee and Council of 
Association of Artists in Commerce; 
Member of Architectural Education 
Committee of University of London. 
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Chief Decorative Adviser to Messrs. 
John Line & Sons Ltd., leading firm 
of Wallpaper and Paint Manufac- 
turers. 

Has travelled extensively in most 
European countries, particularly in 
aie where he is weli known as an 
authority on Industrial Art. Member 
of Exhibition Committee of Swedish 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition in London, 
1930; responsible for publication in 
England of several books on Swedish 
Arts and Crafts. Lecturer and con- 
tributor of special articles on Deco- 
ration. 
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(continued from page 5) 

swers ‘‘probably just a student of char- 
acter and expression,” using whatever 
medium fits the purpose or 1s required 
by those for whom his work 1s ex- 
ecuted. 

It seems, however, that this work 
as a medalist, that is as a sculptor in 
relief the work being reproduced in 
the form of medals or used for tablets, 
has brought him some recognition 
both here and abroad for which he is 
very grateful. 

Mr. Swanson’s work has_ been 
shown in Chicago at the American 
Oils Exhibit, National Academy Exhi- 
bition in New York, Philadelphia 
Academy during the Sesqui-Centennial 
Exhibition in Philadelphia, Royal 
Academy in London, and is in the per- 
manent collections, to his knowledge, 
in the Bibliotique Nationale in Paris, 
at the Museum of the American Nu- 
mismatic Society in New York, at the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York, 
and in a number of private collections. 

Mr. Swanson has been active in nu- 
mismatic fraternities, and was at one 
time General Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Numismatic Association; for three 
years President of the New York Nu- 
mismatic Club and has served in other 
offices in that Club. He has executed 
a series of medals for the Club con- 
sisting of portraits of its president and 
a portrait of His Majesty Victor Em- 
manuel, King of Italy, who is a hon- 
orary member of the Club. 

The tablets at the approaches to the 
Ambassador Bridge, which connects 
the United States and Canada at De- 
troit, expressing the ‘friendship be- 
tween two peoples with like ideas and 
ideals,” were executed by Mr. Swan- 
son. The official medal for the four 
hundredth anniversary of the Reform- 
ation with a portrait of Martin Luther; 
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the centennial of the battle of Platts. 
burg medal; medal at the time of the 
completion of the Newark Beth Israel 
Hospital in New Jersey, and numerous 
others are among his work. 

Mr. Swanson paints. He has made 
a number of portraits of members of 
his family a of his friends, and has 
done murals for interiors, among 
which were a black and white Pierrot 
room, and a room in colors illustrating 
quatrains from the Rubiyat, both for a 
New York hotel. 

He says he welcomes the opportu- 
nity to be of service to the American 
Institute of Interior Decorators and 
feels a sense of fellowship between 
the members of the Institute and him- 
self. 





(continued from page 19) 
either of us would like the idea. If 
such an agreement were reached its af- 
fect might not be immediate but it 
would be in the right direction. 

If all this has sounded too ex-cath- 
edra or overwise, as no doubt it has, 
remember if you can go back that far, 
what I said at first. It is only that, 
“We are Six’, speaks to you while 
you, ‘Are Very Young’, and as Milne 
says— 

“If 1 were John and John were me 

Then he’s six and I'd be three. 

If John were me and I were John 

I shouldn't have these trousers on.” 


Thank you for your patience. 





THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
INCORPORATED INSTITUTE OF BRIT- 
ISH DECORATORS WILL BE HELD IN 
LONDON, ENGLAND, JULY 25, 26, 
27th, 1933. 

Any member of the A. I. D. visiting 
London at that time should so advise Mr. 
Henry G. Dowling, president of the In- 
corporated Institute of British Decorators 
214 Tottenham Court Rd. London, W. t. 
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(continued from page 7) 

Design should be creative and that 
is where the younger generation will 
express themselves. 

Mr. Kimbel: I cannot give you re- 
sults, but the following are merely 
indications of effort. I know we will 
have the cooperation of the Beaux Art 
Society and several of the leading 
architects. 

Mr. Von Ammon: We do not re- 
alize that it is not a question of choice 
as to whether or not we will have a 
program of education. Conditions are 
forcing us to take this course. More 
and more demands will be made on the 
young decorator. The American deco- 
rator has not been sufficiently prepared 
to carry out his work with other trained 
people. The future is going to demand 
of our young people that they be 
trained; that they designers and 
creators, and they cannot possibly be 
successful unless they follow that 
course. 

Mr. Kimbel: We will endeavor to 
establish contact with all the Universi- 
ties and Schools. I do not think we 
can endeavor to establish a fixed 
course. We can indicate policies only. 

Mr. Pescheret: We are creators of 
backgrounds and the public should 
be so informed. We are the creators 
of the backgrounds regardless of the 
materials used. We reflect a person- 
ality and it would be helpful to have 
the public acquainted with that fact. 

Mr. Kimbel: We mean to teach the 
public as well as the decorator. We 
cannot make the public receive our 
ideas unless they appreciate the pur- 
pose of our endeavors. 


(continued from page 8) 


with and are the hardest group to con- 
trol. The cost element runs away with 
you. To serve you professionally it 
takes a world of patience. To carry on 
an ordinary business procedure prop- 
erly one has to do the humdrum thing. 
You cannot go out and perform a con- 
tract and get satisfactory results with- 
out proper material and proper labor. 
Why then attempt to carry on your 
business details with untrained help, 
as many of you do? To carry on the 
details which mean success or failure 
to you? Unless there is a profit in 
work at the close of a contract you are 
going the wrong way. Unless you 
make a profit your business is going 
the wrong way. The labor is worthy 
of its hire and you are worthy of a 
profit. There are no mysteries to these 
simple business procedures. You must 
have a proper set of records in your of- 
fice pet employ someone who knows 
the elementary principles of business 
and the proper figuring of costs and 
billing, etc. 

I recommend that you increase your 
organization as to membership; that 
you get into the new way of advertis- 
ing; and that you let someone who 
knows how to handle your business, 
handle it. Do not each of you try to 
be both accountants and decorators. 

se 
Change in Chapter Name 

At the request of the Georgia Dis- 
trict Chapter to be renamed, a resolu- 
tion was passed that in the future that 
Chapter will be called the South East- 
ern District Chapter. 





Several very important features of the 2nd Annual Conference of the A.1.1.D. held in 
Chicago, June 19th to 24th have not been published in this issue due to lack of space; 
however this material will be published in the August issue of the Decorators Digest. 
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FURNITURE OF DISTINCTION 





We have added a number 
of unusually fine pieces 
that will appeal particular- 
ly to discriminating clients. 
They are moderately priced 
which consequently ena- 
bles decorators to offer 
them at attractive prices. 


Sitha TT & mluy 
M'f'g. Co. 
222 East 46th Street 
New York City 











Since the inception of this 
business it has been our uni- 
versal policy to manufacture 
furniture which in design, 
in skill of workmanship and 
in quality of materials, 
should meet the most exact- 
ing requirements of the dec- 
orative trade. 


FHlarry Meyers Co. 
136 West 52nd Street 
New York City 


Manufacturers of Furniture, 
Importers of Antiques. 





THE MANOR HOUSE 
Manufacturers of Period Furniture 
22 EAST 67th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 








For more than thirty years 
Nahon has been manufactur- 
ing furniture for the best dec- 
orating trade. Made exclu- 
sively in our shops, we pre- 
sent over 500 individual de- 
signs in the Queene Anne, 
Georgian, Bedermier and 
other schools of design. 


Manufacturers of Fine Furniture 


435 E. 56th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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(continued from page 26) 
immeasurably through these perscnal 
contacts. 

In our annual report this year we 
felt that we had nothing to boast 
about. Our numbers are small. We 
have striven, however, from the begin- 
ning for quality before quantity. We 
believe that our membership is repre- 
sentative of the best in decorating in 
the country; and it is now gratifying 
to us to have decorators of unques- 
tionable eligibility seeking admittance 
to the A. I. I. D. 

Few organizations of any kind re- 
tained their membership intact the past 
year. In spite of the fact that these 
have been distressing times and that 
we have lost members through death 
or resignation, our membership shows 
a gain over a year ago. While it is 
not an astounding record, it is satisfy- 
ing, and is it not a hopeful sign that 





this American Institute of ours will 
live and grow and become year by year 
of more importance to each of us? 


PERSONNEL OF EDUCATIONAL 
COMMITTEE: 


Mr. William A. Kimbel, Chairman 


Mrs. Ruth Averell Meigs, Mrs. Francis H. 
Lenygon, Miss Nancy V. McClelland, Mr. 
Richard F. Bach, Mr. John Callais, Mr. 
Louis Rorimer, Mr. Ernest C. von Ammon, 
Mr. Eugene’ Schoen. 





ARTISAN UPHOLSTERER 


for the Decorative Trade 
Exclusively 
Estimates for Special Order Curtains 
and Upholstered Furniture Submitted 
to Decorators on Request 
CAMDEN UPHOLSTERY SHOPS 
316 E. 61st St. | New York City 




















RETURNING 


evident. 





appreciation for 


superior 


craftsmanship and design in furniture is now 


There are over seven hundred models in addition to 
our reserved line on exhibition at our showrooms. In- 
terior Decorators and their clients are cordially invited. 


SCHMIEG, HUNGATE & KOTZIAN 


325 EAST 57TH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Our 





This Season’s Timely 
Special! 
Plain, solid color, LINEN — for 
Drapery and Upholstery use—5o0” 
width, excellent weight, character 
weave, sixteen colors— 

Guaranteed — 100% Pure Flax— 
Wash Proof—Sun Proof— 
Sanforized 
(Which means “Shrink Proof") 
Moderately priced. Swatches on request. 


(Also usual line of Woven and Printed 
Linens. ) 


ROBERT McBRATNEY & CO. 
INC. 
121 Franklin Street 
New York City 


All decorators and dealers are 
always welcome to any of our 
showrooms— 

New York Salesroom . 227 E. 45th St. 
Chicago Salesroom, 1657 Merchandise Mart 
Grand Rapids Salesroom . . 48 Logan St. 


(Factory) 


CENTURY FURNITURE 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 








LLOYD ANNOUNCEMENT 


Large stock Jap. Grasses — plain — 
figured. Wood Veneers — Various 
kinds. Scenics — English, French, 
Domestic. For unusual wall papers 
see 


W. H. S. LLOYD CO., INC. 
48 WEST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 
Chicago, Newark, Boston, Los Angeles 








AUTUMN SEASON 


IN our New York office we 
have a complete range of 
samples of our new Fabrics 
for the Autumn to show you 
and we hope you will visit us 


this Summer. 


ARTHUR:H-LEE & SOMS !85 
383 MADISON AVERUE 
REW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 29 E. MADISON STREET. 
BOSTON OFFICE, 420 BOYLSTON STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 1528 WALNUT ST. 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE, 811 Ww. 7TH STREET. 
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Exclusive Silk Fabrics 
BY 


SEELEY, SCALAMANDRE 
660 Madison Avenue, New York 
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RISH CHIPPENDALE 
Side Table with Marble 
Top ... From a new din- 
ing group shown at the 
July market in the Keeler 


Building, Grand Rapids. 


BAKER FURNITURE FACTORIES, 


NCOQOrP?POR AT E OD 

















CRATING 
HIGHLY SKILLED  work- 
manship is supported by 
complete modern methods 
and equipment. Our crating 
facilities make possible the 
safe transportation of all 
household effects . . . proper 
packing and crating is the 
best insurance against break- 
age. 

See our advertisements in 
recent issues of the Decora- 
tors Digest. We have a com- 
plete service for decorators. 


The MANHATTAN STORAGE and WAREHOUSE CO. 
80th Street and 3rd Avenue 





52nd Street and 7th Avenue 


NEW YORK 
1883 - - - - 50 years of service - - - - 1933 
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i. A. BELMONT 


selected the following “as outstanding fabrics, 
and not entirely as seasonal trends”—a com- 
ment which tells its own story of the quality of 


SCHUMACHER FABRICS 


“For Color, as an Example of the Present Trend” 


A soft neutral tone damask, that in addition to its own rich beauty of 
Regency design and carefully drawn detail, combines charmingly with 
other colors, notably the current schemes combining deep browns and 


rich reds. 5 other colors. (33767—BISCUIT) 


“For Beauty of Design and Color and Adaptability to French 
Furnishings” 

The combination of a tiny tree in a decorative jardiniere with rambling 

sprays of realistic roses has a typically Gallic charm. Its soft colorings 

were hand printed in rural Provence, on fine percale with a semi-glaze. 


2 colorings. (66089—PEACH ) 


“Because of the Beauty of the Drawing” 


This interesting reversible lampas in taffeta weave has a most elaborate 
motif, with a 58 inch repeat, combining cupids, garlands, and plumes 
with a decorative urn filled with flowers in the tradition of Louis Seize 
and the Directoire periods. For distinctive draperies or wall panels. 


4 colorations. (34452—TURQUOISE) 


“An Unusual Example of Fine Printing” 


All the vivid hues of lavish nature are combined in the great bouquets, 
executed so beautifully by skillful hand blocking. Ordinary roller ma- 
chine printing can never duplicate this example of the French printer’s 


art. One of 3 colors. (65928—PINK ) 


“Because of Its Beauty of Color and Texture” 
The antique greenish gold tint is eminently suitable to the elaborate 
character of the large design—an 18th century interpretation of Renais- 
sance inspiration. The antique feeling is further expressed by use of 
douppione silk filling yarn, which also adds tensile strength. 5 colors. 
(33428—YELLOW ) 
“Selected as an Exquisite Example of Weaving” 
Wide ribbon-like stripes of fine brocade aiternate with bands in figured 
silk-velvet effect ... a bit of supremely fine weaving from Lyons, France 
. . . the seeret brought there from the old-time centers of Genoa and 
Venice, and handed from father to son. 2 colors. (73056—ROSE) 


Ask for samples of these fabrics. 


F. SCHUMACHER & CO. 


60 West 40th Street New York City 














I THESE days of prevalent lowered quality, 


Jacques Bodart takes this opportunity to restate 
the policy on which this business was founded and 
has always been conducted; namely, that, in the 
interests of its distinguished decorative clientele, 
its original high standards of manufacture will 
never be relaxed for any reason. Every advantage, 
however, has been taken of such manufacturing 
economies as do not affect quality, and prices nat- 
urally reflect these material savings. Therefore, 
because these standards are maintained, Jacques 
Bodart remains—more today than ever before— 
the true source in America of authentic French 
furniture. 

Jacques Bodart sells only to recognized members 


of the decorative profession. 


acques Bodartisue 


RUBY S. CHAPMAN, Pres. 
“ANTIQUES & REPRODUCTIONS 


New York: In Paris: 
385 Madison Avenue 11, Rue Payenne 


























